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ABSTRACT 

Sist hundred, 4-, 5-, and' 6-year-old bilingual , rural, 
and urban children from southwestern, midwestern, eastern, and 
southern United States participated in a national study of 
Spanish/English bilingual development. Half of these children 
completed the English version of CIRCO (1980) sub-test 10-C, a 
productive langijiage measure that require| children to relate a 
description of a two dimensional picture. Half of the children 
completed the Spanish version of this same instrument. Analyses were 
performed on these English and Spanish samples regarding Mean Length 
of Utterance and intrasentential language switching. Comparisons were 
possible across: age, rural/urban status, and region (and to some 
i^rtent, Hispanic ethnicity). On measures of linguistic proficiency, 
consistent differences were observed in developmental trends^for 
Spanish and English. For Spanish, linguistic proficiency ifte^ures 
increased from ages 4 to 5, then decreased at age 6. For English, 
these same measures showed a continuous increase across age groups.' 
On language switching measures, regional differences were observed 
regardless of age. Almost no rural/urban differences were observed. 
These findings are discussed from both a language acquisition 
perspective and a bilingual education perspective. (Author/AH) 
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ABSTRACT 



Six hundred, four-, five-, andi six-year-old 
bilingual, rural, and urban children from the 
southwestern, mldwrne-rn, eastern, and southern 
united States participated In a national study 
of Spanish/English bilingual development. 
Half of these children completed the English 
version of CIRGO (1980) sub-test 10-C, «^pro- 
ductlve language measure that requires chil- 
dren to relate a description of a two 
dimensional picture. Half of the children 
completed the Spanish version of thls^same 
Instrument. Analyses* were performed on these 
English and Spanish samples regarding Mean 
Length of Utterance (WLU) and 1ntr||sentent1a1 
language switching. Comparl.sonr were possible 
across: (1 age., (2) rural /urban status, and 
(3) region (and to some extent, Hlspanfc eth- 
nicity). » 

Results of t»r€se analyses Indicate: 

A. On measures of linguistic proficiency, 
cQjfisI stent differences were observed 
In developmental trends for Spanish 

• and English. For Spanish, linguis- 
tic proficiency measures Increased 
from ages four to five, then decreased 
at age six. For English, these same 
measures showed a continuous Increase 
across age groups. 

B. On language switching measures, re- 
gional differences were observed re- 
gardless of age. 

C. Almost no rural /urban differences 
were observed. 



These findings are discussed from both a lan- 
guage acquisition perspective and a J)ningual 
education perspective. * 

IRTROOUCTION . . . 



The Issues surrounding bilingual Ism are 'of specific interest 
to a large segment of this nation's population (U'nlted^State Cora- 
mission on Civil Rights. 1975y and of g^nera-l Interest to those 
Individuals studying the general phenomenon of language acquisi- 
tion (McNeil. 1966). For the past ten years, numerous education- 
ally related research and program developient efforts have Jjeen 
initiated In this area. (For example, the 1976 budget for bilin- 
gual education projects was projected at nearly $100 million.) 
An important aspect of this development has been the emphasis on 
developing models relevant to the formal teaching (and learning) 
of more than one language. 

One of ihe first systematic Investigations of bilingual ac- 
quisition In young children was reported by Leopold (1939. 1947. 
1949a. 1949b). Leopold set out to study the "simultaneous acqui- 
sition of'Engllsh and German In his own daughter. These descrip- 
tive reports Indicate that although the^subject was exposed to 
both languages during infancy, she seemed to weld botfv languages 
Into one system during Initial language production periods. Lan- 
guage production" during later periods (two years, two months to 
*two years, six months) Indicated that the use of English and Ger- 
man grammatical forms developed Indepet dently. 

The study of blllngualism has recently taken on multlfaceted 
Investigational strategies focusing on other than the structural 



•nalysls of produced language. Hithin thU framework, Canrow 
(1971, 1972) has restricted her study to the receptiv? domain of 
young bilingual Mexican- American children In the Southwest. Chll- 
^dren Cages 3 years, 10 months to 6 years,^ 9 months) from bilingual, 
Spanish/English home environments were administered the, auditory 
fat for Languags Compfah^neion (1980). This test assesses lan- 
guage comprehension without requiring language expression. A com- 
parison of English and Spanish comprehension on this task for 
blllnguals revealed: (1) linguistically, children were very heter- 
ogeneous. . Some scored better In one language than another, others 
were equal in both; (2) a greater proportion of children scored 
higher^n English than in Spanish; and- (3) both languages tended 
to Improve across the linguistic parameters measured as the chil- 
dren became older (Carrow, 1971). (This was the case even though 
Spanish was not used as a medium of instruction for older children 

in educational programs.) 

In a cross-sectional comparison of English comprehension 
among monolingual English and bilingual, Spanish/English children^ 
(ages 3 years,* 10 months to 6 years, 9 months), Carrow (1972) re- 
ported a. positive developmefltal ti'end for both Spanish and English 
in bilingual children. Additionally, bilingual chil.dren tended to 
score lower than monolingual children in English measures during 
ages 3 years, 10 months to 5 years, 9 months; but for the final 
age comparison group (6 years, 9 months), blllnguals and monolin-' 
guals did not differ significantly on these same English measures. 
These combined results, seem to indicate that at the /ecepti vte 
level, Spanish/English bilingual children were progressing (in- 



creasing their completence) in both Spanish and.Engllsh. Bilingual 
chlTdren tend to bj^ heterogeneous as a group, favoring one lan- 
guage (typlcallV ^ng1.1sh)^er another;, and bilingual children 
"lagged" behind i^onolingual children In their acquisition of Eng- 
lish but eventually caught up. Although there were obvious con^ 
straints to the specific conclusions reported above their general- 
izations to other population^ of bilingual children, they do offer 
some empirical informatlw relevant to the study of early child- 
hood bilingual development. 

♦ 

Mpre recently. Padilla and Liebman (1975). Hueirta (1977). 
and (Sarcia (in press) report the longitudinal analysis of Spanish/ 
English acquisition in young Spanish/English bilingual children. 
'"These researchers followed the model of Brown (1973) In recording 
linguistic Interactions of these childrien over a five-month period. 
By- an analysis of several dependent linguistic variables (phono- 
logical . grammatical . syntactic?!, an^l semantic characteristics) 
over this time period, they observed gains in both languages, al- ^ 
though several English forms were in. evidence whi^Ie similar Span- 
.ish forms were not. They also report. differentiation of linguistic 
syst^ems at phonological, lexical, and syntactic levels. Padilla 
and Liebman (1975) concluded: * 

The appropriate use of both languages even in 
mixed utterances was evident; that is. correct •» 
word order was preserved. For example, there 
were no occurrences of "Raining esta or a es 
baby" but there was evidence for such utter- 
antes as "esta raining" and "es a baby". 
There was also an absence of the redundance 
Qf words in mixed utterances as well as the 
absence of unnecessary words for which might 
tend to confuse meaning, (p. 51) 



' This conclusion as well as those discussed earlier must re- 
main tentative due to the small sample of both subjects and lin- 
guistic productions studied. Most Importantly, the reported work 
has been restricted to specific regions of the United States; 
there has been no comprehensive effort to evaluate bilingual ac- 
quisition In children on a national scale.. 

The Intent of the present? study was to work with productive 
language data gathered In a national Spanish/English test, stan- 
dardization effort conducted by Educational Testing Service. 
This agency was funded by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to develop and standardize a series of easily adminis- 
tered tests that measured several cognitive and linguistic attri- 
butes In Spanish/English, bilingual children throughout the United 
States {VIRCO, 1980). The standardization Involved approximately 
6,000 children of Hispanic desceW (Chlcano, Puerto Rican, and 
Cuban) between the ages of four andN+x-^ears . Data of Interest 
in this study were gathered on a sub-test of the CIRCO. During 
the sub-test, trained examiners Interacted Informally ahd Individ- 
ually with children. Children were requested to "tell a story," 
which was r'elated to a two-dimensional picture displayed by the 
examiner. This study attempted to provide an analysis of speech 
recorded during these Interactions for a selected number of chil- 
dren from sites located throughout the United States. In doing / 
so, it provides one of the first detailed analyses of Spanish and 
English in diffirent population groups of the United States. 
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GENERAL SUBJECT AND PROCEDURE DESCRIPTION 

St 

All children administered either the Spanish or English ver- 
sion of sub-t«LSt IOC {CISCO, 1980) were Initially successful In 
completing ? Spanlih/Engrish receptive pre-test of mild difficulty. 
Therefore, each was considered bilingual. Additionally, all chil- 
dren were reported by parents as members of a home Environment ^n 
which both Spanish and English were spoken. Sub-test IOC of the 
CIRCO battery obtained a measure of J'spontaneous speech." In 
doing so, trained examiners engaged each child in an informal con- 
versation concerning^ picture of a "neighborhood" (Spanish test 
picture) or "classroom" (English test picture) setting. The .exam- 
iner recorded the child's commentairy verbatim. It is these data 
that were used)for the analyses performed in the present study. 
Subject transcripts from six regions were Included: (1) West. 
(California); (2) Southwest (Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona); 
(3) Texas; (4) Midwest (Illinois); (5) &ast (New Yorlj and New 
Jersey); and (6) South (Florida). For each region, subjects were 
randomly selected from pre-school (Headstart) , kindergarten, and ^ 
first grade who had taken the test with the following constraints:* • ^ 
(a) 20 subjects who had taken the English test; (b) 20 subjects 
who had taken the Spanish tejt; and (c) half (10) of the subjects 
selected resided in an urban setting (a\ population by acre ratio 
of 1000/1 or h1gher)\ Half ^ 10) of the subjects resided in a' 
rural setting (a population by acre ratio of 50/1 or lower). 
For Midwest an.d East regions, no subjects were Included in the 
testing. Therefore, a total of 600 separate subject transcripts 

. ' • \ ' # 

« 
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were Included In the study (see Table 1 for an overa-ll summary 
of the subject characteristics). 

^UDY I 

Of primary Interest 4n this study was the analysis Jean 
Length of Utterance (MLU). This measure lias been proposed as a 
relatlvefy standard assessment of language developfient In children 
(Snow/ 1972; Brown, 1973). This measurehas as an Index the num- 
ber of morphemes -per utterance, where an utterance Is a unit of 
speech demarcated prosodlcally and by pauses. MLU "for English 

language samples wasv calculated In this manner (see Table 2). 

♦ * 
For Spanish language samples, these same considerations were also 

used as the basic guide (see Table 3). One major problem with 
this measure when comparing across Spanish and English Is the 
Idiosyncratic morpheme structures (and unequaloess In availability 
of morphemes) within each language. For Instance, the- utterance 
"la muohaoha'* would/ receive the score of three using the adopted 
morpheme guide: the article "Ja^' - one point. This Is not the 
case for the English utterance, "the girl"; this utterance would 
receive only a score of two. Because of several of these Inequal- 
ities, It Is notvperralsslble to directly compare Spanish and En|- 
llsh Hean Length of Utterance. 

Results 

The results of this study^rliave been dealt with In a hierar- 
chical manner. In doing so. It Is possible to provide, first, 
general comparative results, then, more specific results for Span- 
ish and English tested children across grade level and age grade 

V . 10 . 



' • Table I 

SUMMARY OF SUBJECTS 



legion 


Tested In Spanish 


Tested In English 




Urbap 
Pre-K. IC 


1 '*• ; 


Pre- 


Rural 
K K 

■ ■ -f' -"p 


^ I 


il^rban 
Pre-tt 1 


.Rural 
Pre-R > K 1 




Mest 

(California) 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10. 


10 


10 


10 10 


10 


10 


10 


120 




Southwest 
(Arizona, 
Colorado, 
and New 
Mexico) 


10 


10 


10 


10 

» 


10 


10 


10 


10 10 


• 


10 


' 10 


120. 

* 




Texas 


10 


.10 


10 


10 


10 < 


[ 10 


'10 


10 10 


10 


10 


10 


120 




11 dwes t 
(Illinois) 


10 


10 


10 






* 


10 


10 10 








60 




East 

(New York 
and New 
Jersey) 


10 


10 


10 








10 


10 10 








60 




South 
(Florida) 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 

— h-^ 


10 


10 10 ' 


10 


10 


10 


120 




TOTAL 


60 


60 


60 


40 


40 


40 


60 


60' 60 


40 


40 


40 


6do 



Table 2 / 



RULES FOR CALCULATING MEAN LENGTH OF UTTERANCE: ENGLISH 



Start with the first utterance of the transcription. ' 

Only fu^lly trafiscribed utterances are used; none with blanks. 
Portions of utterances, entered iriLparentheses to indicate^ 
doubtful ttranscfiption, are used. ^ 

Include. all exact utterance repetitions (marked w14h a. plus 
sign in records). Stuttering is marked as repeated efforts 
as a single word; count the word once in. the most complete 
form produced. In fhe few cases where a word is produced for 
emphasis or the like (no, no, no), count eaoTn occurrence. 

Do not count such fillers as "mm" or "oh," but count "no," 
"yeah," and "hi." v • : 

All'compound words (twa or more freje morphemes), proper names, 
and ritualized reduplications count as single words. Examples: 
birthday, rackety-boom, '^oo-chab^^^ quack-'quac>: , night-night, 
pocketbook, and see-saw. Justificartion is that no evidence 
that the constituent morphemes function as sucn for these 
children. " • ' ' . ' 

Count as -one morpheme all irregular past forms of the verb (got 
did, went, and was). Justifica^io/i is that there. is no evi- 
dence that the. Chi Id relates the^ to present forms. 

Cou§t as one morpheme all dimLnutiles (doggie, Mommie) because 
these children at least do not seenilto use. the suffix, pf&duc- 
tively. Diminutives are the standai^fl forms used by, the' child. 

Count as sejparate morphemes all auxiliaries (isi have, will, 
can, niust, arri^ would). Also, count, all catenatives (gonna,- 
wanna, hafta). These Titer counted* as single morphemes rtther 
than as "going to" because evidence Is that they function so 
for the children. Count as separate morphemes all inflections, 
for example, possessive (s), plural (s)^ third person singular 
(s), regular pastjd), and progressive (1). 



Fable 3 

RULES FOR CALCULAfiNG MEAN LENGTH OF UTTERANCE: §PANISH 

1. Start with the first utterance. 

( 

2. Only fully transcribed utterances are used; none with blanks. 
Portions of utterances, entered In parentheses to Indicate 
doubtful transcription, are used. 

3. Include all exact" utterance repetitions (marked with a*plus 
sign In records). Stuttering Is marked as repeated ef^rts 
at a single word; count the word*once In the raos^ complete 
form produced. In the^few cases where a word Is produced 
for emphasis or the like (no, no, no), count each occurrence. 

4 Do not count such fillers as "eh," "mm," or "oh," but count 
"no," "«i," "oyer "«»«," and "hola." 

5. All compound words (two or more free morphemes), proper names, 
and ritualized reduplications cp'unt as single words. Exam- 
ples: i»omp«aa2>««a«/puzzle, «aeap«nta«/penc11 shaVpener, 
et«fpl«ano«/b1rthday, and abrelectaa/an opener. Justlflcarion 
as such for these children. ' ^ ' 

«. Count as one morpheme all *trregular pasts of the verb {hiaet 
fuii and puaa) . Justification Is that there Is no evideace 
that the child relates these to present forms. 

7.. Count as one morpheme all diminutives {perrito, mama/rnqmaoita) 
because these children at least do not seem to use the suffix, 
productively. Diminutives are standard forms, used by the 
child. X • 



8. Count 



t as separate morphemes all' ait>J.11ar1es. Examples: 
n pued« ir. i Sabe uat'sd^'^dW^^l golf? Auxiliary: 



Dudo 



que 

"can.", . ^ 



EUa podia aantar biew. ''''' ; . Al^liary: "could" 

. Pablo no pudo terminal el trabajo. 

Uated deberia ir a verloa. * Aujtlllary: "should" 

Yo aabla que d^bia buaaarle. ^ 

9. Count as separate morphemes all Inflections, ftJr example, 
plural (s, es) eaaaa, trenea^i progressive {iendo* andp) 

oomi eitdo tom ando . 

•» " • 

10. Count as separate morphemes all single articles {el, la, etc.) 
and 'demonstrative pronouns {eata, eate, etc.). 
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Table 3 (continued) 



11. Count as separate morphemes all contractions (d« el « del^ 
a •% ' al). iVienm Jial novte. Vamoa at Hne.) These seem 
to be standa^pe-forras . \ 

12. Cou^t as additional morphemes artlcle-nounyand pronoun-noun 
' agreement for both number and gender (d^^attf, los patoe: 

al^ is scored as two morphemes because It agrees in number 
and 9^nder with vato) . * 



-/ 



15 



12 



level, age and urban or rural status, and region. CFigures 1-5 
present these comparisons, respectively.) 

(?i»ad« For Spanish- tested sijbjects. mean MLU Is high 

(near 10.0) at pre-klndergarten and rise? at klndei^garten (to 
near 12.0). Mean HLU then drops at first grade to a level near 
that at pre-klndergarten. For English-tested subjects, mean HLU 
Is near 5.0 at pre-klndergarten. Just below 8.0 at kindergarten, 
and just above 8.0 at first grade. Therefore, the pattern for 
Spanish-tested subjects Indicates an Increase .in mean MLU from 
pre-kindergarten to kindergarten, then a drop at first grade. 
The pattern for English-tested subjects Indicates a continued V 
Increase in mean MLU from pre-klndergarten through kindergarten 
to the first grade. (See Figure 1.) 

Grade level for Spanish tested suWects. mean HLU by grade 
level, increases from an Initial 9.5 aVthe pre-klndergarten , 
level. But. kindergarten and first-grade scores are lower for 
rural status children than for urban, status children, especially 
at first grade (11.0 for urban status subjects and 9.1 for rural 
status subjects). . Moreover. HLU scores for urban status subjects 
increase from pre-kindergarten to kindergarten with no difference 
In kindergarten and first-grade level HLU socres. Similarly, an 
increase' In Spanish In MLU scores was observed for rural status 
subjects from pre-klndergarten to kindergarten; but. the same 
measure at the first-grade level Is lower than either pre- 
kindergarten or kirtdergarten. (See Figure 2.) 

For English tested subjects, an Increase in scores for both 
urban and rural status subjects was observed. Urban subject's 
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MEAN MLU SCORES FOR 


ENGLISH AND SPANISH TESTED SUBJECTS BY GRADE LEVEL 
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Figure 2 

MEAN MLU SCORES FOR SPANISH AND ENGLISH TESTED SUBJECTS 
FOR EACH REGION BY RURAL/URBAN SITE AND GRADE LEVEL' 
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scored higher at pre-kindergarten levels (6.0 for 4.2 rural sub- 
Jects) but spored higher at pre-kindergarten (6.3) and first 
grade (7.1). (Se*e'*Ftgure 2,) 

Grad» L*v0l t Region, For Spanish tested subjects, mean MLU 
scores centered near 10. Oi Oify subjects In the West region 
seemed to score consistently above this central score (range 10.0 
to 12.4). In fiv? of six regions, mean MLU scores Increased from 
pre-kindergarten to kindergarten, then dropped at first grade. 
Only In the Texas region was this not the case. In this region 
MLU scores dropped from pre-kindergarten to kindergarten then- rose 
again, near, but still lower than at the pre-kindergarten level. 
(See Figure 3.) 

For English tested subjects, mean MLU scores ranged from 4.8 
to 9.8 and centered near.6.5. An Increase from pre-kindergarten 
to kindergarten to first grade was observed. In four (West. Texas. 
East, and South) of six regions. In the Southwest and Midwest 
region; . an Increase (more than 2.0) from pre-kindergarten occurred 
with a consistent but small (less than .20) decrease from kinder- 
garten to first grade. Therefore, little dUferenCes were ob- 
served for either Spanish or English tested subjects by region, 
although there was some variability. (See Figure 3.) 

Grad0 Lavl X flagion X Rural/Urban Status. Figure 4 pre- 
sents the mean MLU scores for Spanish tested subjects for each re- 
gion by grade level and rural/urban status. Slfflllarly. Figure 5 
presents mean MLU scores for English tested suNects. (Note that 
no rural status subjects were tested In the Midwest and East re- 
gions.) * , 
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Figure 3 



MEAN HLU SCORES FOR SPANISH AND ENGLISH TESTED SUBJECTS 
FOR EACH GRADE REGION BY GRADE 
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Figure 4 



HEAN HLU SCORES FOR SP'AHISH TESTED SUBJECTS FOR EACH 
REGION BY RURAL/URBAN SITE AND GRADE LEVEL 
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Figure S 



MEAN HLU SCORES FOR ENGLISH TESTED SUBJECTS FOR EA-CH 
REGION BY RURAL/URBAN SITE AND GRADE LEVEL 
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For Spanish tested subjects, urb«n subjects generally received 
higher mean HLU scores at each age leve1^ This was not the case 
In Texas, where the mean MLU scores were higher for ruril status 
children at pre-kindergarten and kindergarten levels and near equi- 
valent to urban status children In first grade. Except for Texas, 
^he trend for mean HLU scores to Increase from pre-kjndergarten to 
kindergarten then decrease to first grade is apparent in both ur- 
ban and rural status groups. , 

For English tested children, the picture Is more complex. In 
regions in which a rural/urban comparison is possible, there is no 
conslsteYtt pattern separating urban and rural scores by grade level 
In five out pf six regions, mean MLU scores displayed a pattern of 
1nc*-eas1ng from pre-kindergarten to kindergarten to first grade 
for urban status children. A similar pattern was observed In three 
out of four regions. In which urban and rural status subjects were 
tested. Although no systematic uHan/rural differences emerged 
across regions, a similar Increase In English MLU by grade level 
emerged across regions for both rural and urban status children. 

I 

, Discussion ' , 

It was the Intent of this study to provide some "gross" com- 
parison of Spanish and English measures of bilingual Spanish/ 
English children at certain grade levels. Moreover, the study at^ 
tempted to accomplish the above by gathering language productions 
from different regions of the United States and from children 
within those regions that were either classUled as Inhabiting ur- 
ban or rural sites. In doing so. this study presents one of the 
first attempts to document Spanish/English ^Jninguallsm In this 
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country with regtonal a^d population considerations i^n mind. More- 
over, It provides some Initial (albeit tentative) comparisons of 
this 11ngu.1st1c nature between Spanish/English ethnic groups (Chi- 
canes, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans) in this country. 

At the most general of levels, it seems appropriate to con- 
clude that Spanish/English b1 llngirallsm is a\1ve andNnell through- 
out the United States, regardless Of grade level. reg<4^on. or urban/ 
rural status of th« children Included In this study. After .passing 
an initial receptive pre-test In Spanish and English, children were 
randomly assigned to either a Spanish language or English language 
test group. Mean MLU scores for these were within a high enough 
range to conclude that Spanish and English prbdiictlons considered 
the use of complex morphological "rules." Because Spanish and 
English differ morphologically (and. therefore guidelines for com- 
puting MLU differ). It ifi not possible to make any clear compara- 
tive evaluations between, Spanish and English tested children. It 
Is worthwhile to note that Spanish Ml,Uv scores were always higher 
than English MLU scores. Such differences seem most likely attri- 
butable to the MLU computational procedures for each language 
rather than highir proficiency In Spanish than English. 

There Is little evidence In the measures studied to Indicate 
any strong regional or urban/rural status difference's. Yet. across , 
these parameters a pattern was Identifiable for grade level compari- 
son. For English, that pattern was ooe of mean MLU Increases from 
pre-klndergarten to kindergarten to first grade. For Spanish, the 
pattern was succinctly different: mean MLU scores Increased from 
pre-klndergarten to kindergarten, then dropped to below pre- 
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kindergarten levels at first gradt 

These different patterns nilgh^N^* relate<A to Is^sues of Ian- 
gua^e acquisition and language loss. Carrow £1971, 1972) has re- 
ported the increases In receptive ablll^ coj?Velated vHth Increases 
In age for both Spanish and English In^o^Tg 4:hree- to six-year- 
old bilingual Chlcan'o children from Tei^. Padllla (1977) has also 
reported, the simultaneous development of Sp'anish.and English. The 
present study also suggests the phenomenon of simultaneous acquisi- 
tion. Pre-school^hlldren obtained relatively high MLU scores In 
• both Spanish (MLU: 10.0) and EngllshjMLU: 6.0); but the results 
also seem* to suggest decreased prorfuctlvK^evel In Sj)an1sh by first 
grade concomitant with 'an Increased Englls^ production level by 
first grade. Such a finding might Indicate a "language gain" pat- . 
tern* for English and a "language loss" p.attern for Spanish. 

Such a concluslon^for Spanish needs considerable tempering \ 
since the decrease In HLU scores In Spanish tested children was 
not dramatic. That Is. mean HLU scores did not deteriorate-dras- 
tically from high to low levels. If the trend were to contlrtue 
at more advanced grade levels, however, this "loss" could seriously 

* ^ - 

affect Spanish production. 

It Is not uncommon for bilingual adults to admit some' form of 
"language loss" 1o Spanish primarily attributed to the over- 
bearing monolingual English educatlon'al currlculym. In fact. the. 
present drop In MLU Is correlated with the first-grade experience 
In this stu^: a time when the oral language experiences «f^ pre- 
school and kindergarten are transformed to more.fermal written ^ 
language exercises. From other reports (L^do, 1964)^ thtfse exper- 
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iences are either totally or heavily weighted In tnglfsh.. • 

Conclusion ^ ^ 

This study has attempted ^^fo vide a descriptive an.alysis of/. 
Spanish and English by using HLU Wjts basic measure. . Samples of 
Spaiiiish and English were collected from bilingual Span1sh/Ei>gl1sh 
speaking children fVom six geographical regions df the United 
States. These^chlldren were from prersc.hool iHeadstart), kinder- 
garten, or first-grade classrooms In either urban or rural locales. 
The results of tjie study Indicate that little re^lonapl or urban/ 
rural difference* were apparent qn MLU measure^. But, characteris- 
tic differences were observed between Spanish and Engltsh with re- 
spect to grade level. In English, mean MLU* Increased .at each 
•^rade level; in Spanish, mean MLU Increased from pre-klndergarten 
to klndergai'ten, then decreased to pre-klndergarten. levels by 

• ■ * 

first grade. These patterns were consistent across regional and 
urban/rural statuis of the children. 

• " STUDY II 

\ 

The primary Interest In this stud/ was the analysis of 
switched language use. Fpr purposes of the present analysis, 
"language switching" was d.^flned as a change In language within 
any single utterance. I.e., "j/o v«o a boy" or/'I see un qu^vquito.'' 
[An utterance was defined as one or mpre^ meaningful" words Identi- 
fylng a complete tlwught or Idea (Brown, 1973).] 
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Results . ^ 

"Hre results of th1s\study have been dealt with in a h1e^aJ;^c^»1- 
•' » ' ' ' . 
cal manner. By doing So. it is possible to provide seneral compar- 
ative results ."then, niore specific r^ults-for Spanish and English 
tested children across grade level; grade level and urban/rural 
status; and, gra^de level, urba-n/rural status, and region. (Figures 

6-10 present these comparisons, respectively.) " ' 

- * ' 

Grade level. For Spanish tested subjects, language switching 

was at 10 percent for pre-kindergarten and kindergarten subjects, 
then dropped slightly to 8 percent for first-^rade s\jbjects. For 
English, tested subjects* pre-1c1ndergarten%f ' s mean percent lan- 
guage switching was 5 percent. A decrease to 1 percent was ob- 
served for kindergarten and first-grade subjects. Therefore, 
language switching was very low (less than-40 percent of tKe 
total) for both groups at all ages. However, language switching 
was twice as high for Spanish tested subjects (see Figure 6). 

Grade level }[^rural/urban statue. For Spanish tested sub- 
jects, rural and "urban language switching scores were nearly iden- 
tical at pre-kindergarten and kindergarten levels (10-11 percent). 
At first grade r-^wtral children's mean p^ercent switching dropped 

• * 

to 6 percent (see Figure 7). 

For English tested rural and uTrbap. subjects, tKe mean percent 
of language switching was 5-6 percent at pre-kindergarten. At 
kindergarten and first grade, switching was almost non-existent 
(1 percent for both groups) (sge Fygure 7). - ^ 

V Grade level X region. Far Spanish tested subjects, mean per- 
cent language switching was extremely variably Across regions. 
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Figure 7 

MEAN PERCENT LANGUAGE SWITCHING FOR SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
TESTED SUBlJECTS BY RURAL^BAN SITE AJID GRADE LEVEL 
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The scores for Wes^ and South regions remained under 6 percent. 
for the Southwest, scores* ranged between 0 and 6 percent. A high 
level of language switching was also observed In the Texas region 
(22 percent). Three regions (West, Texas, and East) were charac- 
terized by a higher percentage of language switcKing at first 
grade^than at pre-klndergarten. Three regions (\puthwest. Midwest, 
and South) were characterized by higher language switching percen- 
tages at pre-kindergarten than at first grade with the Midwest 
having the most dramatic decline (1* at pre-kindergarten, 6 at 
kindergarten, JHglO by first grade) (see Figure 8). 

For English tested subjects, mean percent language switching 
Centered near 5 percent. In all but the Midwest, mean scores de- 
creased as grade level Increased (see Figure 8). 

drad0 lev0l X region rural/uvban status. Figure 9 presents 
the mean language switching scores for Spanish tested subjects fqr 
each region by grade level and rural/urban site. Similarly, 
Figure 10 presents\tee mean language switching scbres for English 
tested subjects. (^Tote that no rural status subjects were tested 
in the Midwest and the East region.) 

For Spanish tested subjects, no consistent urban/rural dif- 
ferences were 1dent1f1ed\.l though individual regional differences 
were observed. For the Southwest region, urban subjects produced 
twice the percentage of language switching than their rural jXers. 
Fqr the Texas urban region, pre-kindergarten levels of switching 
was at zero, rose dramatically to 28 percent at kindergarten, and 
decreased to 17 percent, approx^jnately rural peers, by first grade. 
J*est*and South urban/rural subject were relatively equal in their 
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Figure 8 

MEAN PERCENT LANGUAGE SMITCHIN6 FOR SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
TjESTEO SUBJECTS FOR EACH REGION BY £RADE LEVEL 
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Figure 9 



MEAN PERCENT LANGUAGE SWITCHING FOR SPANISH TESTED SUBJECTS 
FOR EACH REGION BY RURAL/URBAN SITE AND GRADE LEVEL 
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Figure 10 



MEAN PERCENT LANGUAGE SWITCHING FOR ENGLISH TESTED SUBJECTS 
FOR EACH REGION/URBAN SITE AND GRADE LEVEL 
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switching across all three grade levels. Percent language 
switching was generally consistent across grade levels in the East 
region, while scores In the Midwest regions decre.ased from 14.0 
for pre-klndergarteners to 6.0 for kindergarteners' and zero for 
first graders (see Figure 9). 

For English tes.ted subjects (Figure 10), both urban and rural 
scores remained at a low level ^r decreased between pre- 
kindergarten, kindergarten, and first grade* There was no Identi- 
fiable differences across regions. 

* 

Discussion 

For Spanish tested subjects, regional and rural/urban differ- ' 
ences were observed. Both rural and urban subjects from West and 
South regions produced little (0-8 percent) language switching. 
Urban Midwest and East subjects also produced little tO-14 percent) 
Slouching. In the Southwest region, urban subjects produced higher 
(28-38 percent) switching than rural subjects (6-16 percent) and 
were the highest producers of switching In this study. Similarly, 
a relatfvely higher percentage of language switching was observed 
In Texas region subjects: 0-28 percent for urban subjects and 
15-19 percent for rural subjects. 

For English tested subjects, language switching percentages .J 
remained consistently low (from 0-12 percent) across grade level, 
rural/urban status, and region. The trend for these subjects was 
for switching to decrease to near zero levels as grade level In- 
creased (see Figure 10). 
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Conclusion 

It was the tnttnt of tMs study to provide some Insights Into 
Spinlsh/EnglUh and English/Spanish language switching by Spanish/ 
English bilingual children at certain grade levels across the 
United States. This cotnpanlson also provides some tentative con- 

4 

trasts between urban and rufal children. 

♦ 

Lanr^uage switching at the most general level, scores for 
Spanish tested and English tested subjects, were below 10 percent 
a^cross all grade levels. However, language switching scores were^ 
higher for Spanish tested sifbjects than they were for English 
tested subjects across all grade levels. 

* .Rural/urban switching scores were also below 10 percent for 
both Spanish and English tested subjects across all grade levels. 
There was no difference between urban/rural subject scores across 
all grade levels for Spanish tested subjects. Likewise, there was 
no difference between urban/rural subject scores for Engljsh tested 
subjects; however, English tested subjects were characterized by 
a downward trend across all grade levels. 

The children of this study appeared to be able to separate 
Spanish from English due to the' low switching scores at the pre- 
kindergarten level. Moreover, the relative level of language 
switching dropped to near zero level bV the first ^rade. ^ es- 
sence, the subjects appeared to be able to hold close to either 
language being used at an early age and Improved this ability with 
age. Although this was^^generally the case, the exceptions were 
the Southwest and Texas regions. In these regions, language 
switching remained high (above ip percent) for Spanlsh^tested 
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children. This exception suggests a- clear reglonalljation of ^ 
Spanish/English switching In young Hispanic children of the 
United States. 

SUMHARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The present Study has attempted to provide a preliminary 
analysis of the bilingual character of. Hispanic children of the 
United States. Pre-klndergarttn, kindergarten, and first grade 
Spanish/English bilingual children from rural/urban areas within 
six geodvaptflcal regions of the United States, "were administered 
a Spanish or English language produ(;t1on test. The test was a 
"free-prpductlftn" form allowing the children to use their own 
language to describe a series itf pictures. Analyses were per- 
formed on these samples regarding Mean length of litterance and 
Intersentenlal language switching. 

The results of the MLU analysis Indicated differential 
trends for Spanish and English development regardless of rural/ 
urban status and geographical region of the subjects. For Spanish 
mean MLU Increased from pre-klndergarten to kindergarten then 
dropped at first grade. This was not the case for English. A 
continuum Increase In mean MLU was observed from pre-klndergarten 
through f^rst grade. 

The language switching analysis Indicated Interesting re- 
gional differences In the quantity of switching Independent of 
grade level and rural /urban status. Generally, language 
switching was found to be below 10 percent except In the Texas 
region. In this region It was between 20-50 percent. Moreover, 

e' ^ ... . . ' " " * " 
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Biost switching was observed In Spantsh-tested subjects Indicating 
the direction of the switch was from Spanish to English. 

In general, the study can report that bilingual Ism In young 
Hispanic children of the United States Is alive and well. It does 
seem'that the development of Span1s)l Is halted at first grade whil 
English continues to develop. Moreover, although regional differ- 
ences were found In the quantity of language switching,, no other 
regional (and possibly Hispanic ethnic differences) were observed. 
It was especially surprising that no rural/urban differences sui;- 
faced In the analysis. 

Clearly, the present study Is not a comprehensive nor as In- 
elusive of Hispanic populations so as to allow broad generaliza- 
tions. Yet. It is the first study to examine the character of 
tie Hispanic bilingual child In the United States. Further, more 
detailed analysis will assist In expahding our understanding of 
this ethnollngulstic phenomenon which significantly affects their 
lives and those who serve them In «n educational capacity. 
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